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The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
Journals. The object of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 





Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, Juty roth. 


ZANZIBAR. 


On the vote to complete the sum of £490,052 for the Consular and Diplomatic 
Services, 

Sir C. Dike said that this vote contained the salary of the Consul-General at 
Zanzibar in respect of his general supervision of British Consuls in East Africa, 
and he wished to draw attention to the policy pursued in Zanzibar and along that 
coast and to the opinions held by those who more or less represented this 
country there in regard to the subject of slavery. Some other questions 
connected with British East Africa, such as the war which the Foreign Office 
had carried on and the extraordinary finance of the protectorate, would arise 
more properly on another vote. The matter which he proposed to discuss was 
connected in the minds of many with the general view which they entertained 
that the Foreign Office was not a department which existed for the purpose of 
governing territories or carrying on wars, and was liable to make mistakes which 
a department accustomed to administration would be less likely to make. The 
best friends of the office also believed that its energies were distracted from its 
proper work by the attempt to govern territories. He would now point to certain 
new facts. A paper had been circulated that day relating to the Uganda Railway, 
which contained an observation by the able Indian officer who had been called 
in to advise the Foreign Office, which went to the root of the whole question. 
He said :— 

“The truth, I think, is that more could have been got out of both the Indians and 
Natives of Africa, if the officers who were placed over them had been better acquainted 
with their language and customs.” 

Our employment of persons who were not properly educated to deal with 
such very difficult districts really lay at the root of the whole question, for we 
had been forced in Zanzibar and the coast strip to rely largely on former employés 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Certain correspondence had been presented that 
Session which threw an entirely new light on this question of slavery. In a 
‘memorandum received in April of last year and laid before the House in May 
this year, in which Sir Lloyd Mathews gave his own account of what took place 
when the administration of the mainland territories of the Sultan was taken over 
by the Government from the British East Africa Company, Sir Lloyd Mathews 
said that Sir Arthur Hardinge asked him to address the people and explain to 
them the change which was taking place, and tell them that it made no difference 
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to His Highness’s subjects; and he informed those present that their religion, 
laws, and customs would continue to be respected, and that the religion of Islam 
would remain the religion of the people. That was a very general promise. It 
was almost exactly in the same terms as had always been made in India when we 
had occasion to take over a new dominion. In the case of the annexations in 
India early in the present century, although a promise had been made in similar 
terms, it had never been held to bind this country with regard to slavery, and it 
had never prevented this country from applying the ordinary laws to the custom 
of slavery in India. Sir Lloyd Mathews added :— 


“ Although slavery was not mentioned, the people must certainly have understood 
that it was included in the assurances given by Sir Arthur Hardinge and myself.” 


He submitted to the Committee that this memorandum put a wholly new 
complexion on the promise which they had always been told was given in regard 
to slavery in British East Africa. Sir Lloyd Mathews did not profess that any 
allusion was made to slavery on that occasion. All he said was that the people 
must have understood that slavery was included in the assurance which was given 
in regard to religion, laws, and customs. He could not hold that what Sir Arthur 
Hardinge said constituted the pledge which had always been supposed to tie our 
hands in British East Africa. In the annual report of our representative in 
German East Africa it was stated that the persons who were arrested by the 
German authorities at Bagamoyo for engaging in the slave traffic earned their 
livelihood by kidnapping children and selling them in Zanzibar. That official 
statement went a long way to confirm their views and to corroborate the statement 
made by an Austrian officer that he had seen slaves sold in Zanzibar last year. 
He entirely discredited the statement until he read the report from our own official 
representative in German East Africa. The opponents of the slave trade had 
had on their side not only Sir John Kirk, a former representative of this country 
in British East Africa, but also Colonel Lugard, who in constantly passing through 
the territory had the opportunity of forming a clear opinion on the subject. 
There were also unofficial persons like Bishop Tucker, who had told the country 
that the time had come when the legal recognition of slavery there ought to be 
got rid of. The right hon. Gentleman urged that the immediate abolition of the 
legal status of slavery in the coast strip would be perfectly consistent with the 
general promise which was given to observe the customs of the people, and moved 
to eee the Vote, in respect of the salary of the Consul-General in East Africa, 
by £100 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Item P (Consular Salaries) 
be reduced by £100, in respect of the Salary of the Consul-General in East 
Africa.”"—( Sir Charles Dithe.) 

Mr. J. A. PEASE, in supporting the protest of his right hon. friend, said 
the reduction of the number of slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba from 100,000 in 
1897 to 53,000 to-day was attributable, not to action on the part of our officials, 
but mainly to a horrible mortality, 30,000 having died within the last three 
years. Owing to an epidemic of small-pox 20,000 died, and it was admitted 
that 5,000 had disappeared in some way or another. It was also admitted that 
of these 5,000 a large number had been kidnapped almost before the eyes of our 
officials and taken to other countries. They were informed on such authority as 
they could get—such as Bishop Tucker and Mr. E. J. Mardon—that there were 
upwards of 200,000 slaves on the mainland strip of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
territory. There were about 2,000,000 negroes in East Africa proper, and 
about 4,000,000 negroes in Uganda and neighbouring territory. A large 
number of these, if not in actual slavery, were, at any rate, ina kind of domestic 
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slavery very near akin to it, and therefore the question was a very important one. 
He believed the people of this country, if they only realised that the British flag 
was flying over an enormous number of slaves in our African Protectorates, 
would denounce the Government for not taking stronger action than they had. 
He admitted that the Government had taken action during the last five or six 
years, but that was attributable to such debates as the present, and to the 
constant pressure brought to bear on the Government with a view of 
obtaining the amelioration of the slave population. A decree was passed 
forbidding the importation of slaves into the island; the slave markets were 
closed ; the exchange of slaves was prohibited; a decree was passed limiting 
the right of inheritance; a decree was passed declaring that all children born 
after 1890 should be free ; and a decree was passed in 1897 whereby the whole 
of the slave population in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba were to be allowed 
to obtain their freedom if they applied at certain courts. In 1895 the First Lord of 
the Treasury promised that steps should be taken to abolish slavery on the main- 
land, and the promise was renewed two years later. But when fulfilment of this 
promise was pressed for, Lord Curzon said the time was not opportune, owing to 
wars, and the present Secretary for War, when Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
subsequently said the unsettled state of Uganda prevented it. Then later, the 
Foreign Office found an excuse in an undertaking given by Sir Lloyd Mathews 
at an indaba to the Arabs that their customs should be preserved, and therefore, 
according to the instructions of Lord Kimberley, slavery was permitted. He 
wrote to Lord Kimberley asking definitely whether instructions had been given 
to permit slavery, and he was informed in reply that the instructions did not 
‘ deal with slavery. But from that day to this the Foreign Office had not 
attempted to put the right interpretation upon those instructions, and surely 
the time had come when something should be done to abolish the system 
of slavery on the mainland. He recognised fully how loyally our officials 
had endeavoured to work in East Africa, and to a large extent with satisfactory 
results, for instance Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare in his report upon the island of Pemba 
for 1899 said— 

“A very satisfactory feature in connection with the Anti-Slavery Decree is the 
fact that it has caused the development amongst the Arabs of habits of energy and of 
self-help, in which they had formerly been so sadly lacking. To me it has been very 
interesting to note the gradual improvement in their character from many points of 
view, under the influence of their changed conditions. . . . The fact that the 
Pemba Arabs have shaken off, to a great extent, their former habits of sloth and 
indifference is obvious and indisputable. At first when the terms of the Anti-Slavery 
Decree had been made known to them they were completely discouraged, and gave 
ear only to the counsels of despair. They regarded life as intolerable without the 
ministrations of their slaves in all capacities, and they were utterly unable to grasp the 
possibilities and advantages of paid labour. Gradually, however they have plucked 
up their courage and they are now grappling manfully with the difficulties of their 
@ altered circumstances. . . . Again, it is to be noted that Arabs of good family 
compete keenly for those situations under Government which are open to them, but 
the acceptance of which, formerly, would have entailed upon them the loss of that 
“heshima” (respect) to which Arabs attach so much importance. . . . The 
abolition of the legal status of slavery appears to be exerting a beneficial influence 
already with regard to the birth-rate among the servile population, which formerly was 
abnormally and suspiciously low. The insufficient diet of the women and the hard 
labour which they had to perform were doubtless factors which accounted, in part, for 
the paucity of children amongst a people who are very prolific by nature.” 


But some of the officials seemed more actuated by a desire to secure the 
material prosperity of the islands and increase of revenue than by those humani- 
tarian considerations that should have influence in territory under. British 
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protection. Now that the slaves could obtain freedom on the islands there was 
an unpopularity connected with freedom which deserved the consideration of 


the Foreign Office. 
For instance Mr. J. P. Last, Zanzibar Government Commissioner, summarised 


the situation as follows :— 


“The freed slave, in fact, becomes an outcast as far as all his past associations - 


and companions are concerned. His former owner will not know him, and his late 
companions will not recognise him. He has no home, no friends or companions, no 
one to go to in the time of trouble ; he may die of sickness and want, and few there 
will be to lend a helping hand. The slave freed by law (or the white man, which is 
the same thing to the native mind) loses nearly all he has of any material advantage 
to him when he accepts legal freedom, and in place of enjoying these advantages he 
finds himself almost a pariah and alone in the world.” 

The passing of the decree had been in the main satisfactory, and it only 
required certain regulations to be passed by the Foreign Office to prevent a 
system growing up which made freedom unpopular. The conditions among the 
slave population on the island of Pemba were, he believed, different from those 
on the island of Zanzibar, A missionary who had just returned from the island 
of Pemba informed him that there was no such thing as social ostracism on that 
island. The regulations of the Foreign Office were really responsible for slavery 
being a popular institution on the island of Zanzibar. Over and over again they 
had protested in this House, and experience had proved that free and forced 
labour never worked well side by side. The one must be taken away from the 
other. He was sure the people of the British Empire desired to see an entire 
system of free labour adopted. We ought to put an end to the legal status of 
slavery, as we did in Nigeria, India, and elsewhere. The jails of Zanzibar were 
filled almost exclusively with vagrants who were formerly slaves, but that was 
entirely due to the system of compensation set up by the Government. He was 
not surprised that our African officials were now protesting against the continua- 
tion of that system. Sir Lloyd Mathews, in his memorandum, dated 19th 
January, 1901, described a simple form of verbal contract which he had seen 
carried out in a large plantation in Zanzibar, by which the labourers paid in work a 
fair equivalent for their houses, holdings, and care during sickness, and he added : 

“If such can be carried out, the question of compensation will be almost entirely 
done away with, and plantation labour will become organised and more satisfactory. 
With local contracts in force we may then estimate the number of labourers we fall 
short of in the islands. To supplement these, I suggest asking Her Majesty's 
Government to allow us to draw upon the mainland Protectorate, from the Wadigo, 
Wadruma, Wanyika, Wagiriama, Wakamba, and Wa Teita, from Mombasa, and, if 
necessary, to make arrangements with the Uganda Protectorate for a supply of 
labour through Mr. James Martin. Also, that having known these tribes intimately 
in the past, and Mr. Alexander having known them within the past few years, when 
the time comes and supplementary labour is needed, we may be allowed personally 
to proceed to the East Coast Protectorate to make our own arrangements with the 
tribes and Protectorate officials. There is little to ask of the Protectorates in return 
for the many thousands of porters and soldiers we have supplied the Imperial 
Company and Her Majesty's Government with for the last twelve years. I 
such a scheme was undertaken by one of the Zanzibar firms, or a company, the 
abourers instead of contracting with the owner of the plantation, would be drafted in 
gangs by the merchant to wherever they were required, and the merchant would alone 
be responsible for their wages and up-keep, he making his own terms for their 
employment.” 

There was a direct recommendation in Mr. Last’s letter of roth January, 
1901, that compensation should be abolished. When he put a question the 
other day to the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the recommendation 
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would be carried out, the noble Lord replied that the matter was one for the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: In the first instance. 

Mr. J. A. Pease said he was quite sure that if a little pressure were put on 
the Sultan by the Foreign Office he would readily conform to the suggestions 
emanating from that quarter in connection with this matter. What happened 
when a slave went into court and obtained freedom? The master got compen- 
sation, and the slave left that master to seek work elsewhere. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : Not always. 

Mr. J. A. Pease: Very frequently. He thought the noble Lord would 
find, if he perused the Papers again, that there was a passage in which allusion 
was made to the fact that the slaves, after being freed, endeavoured to find work 
with somebody else. The very fact that there was a certain amount of social 
ostracism in the island of Zanzibar tended to drive the freed slaves from the 
masters with whom they were accustomed to serve to other masters elsewhere. 
If we could only put an end to this system by naming a day in advance after 
which no compensation would be paid, he felt satisfied that advantageous results 
would follow from that course. Let slavery be abolished absolutely, for gradual 
emancipation had not proved a satisfactory method of dealing with it. There 
was a labour difficulty in the islands, but he believed a remedy would be 
found in giving freedom to all the slave population rather than by carrying 
out a suggestion from Sir Lloyd Mathews that men should be brought from 
the mainland, for that would be little better than introducing a system of 
forced labour. What he asked the Government to do was to meet, as far as 
4 they could, the reasonable views which were held by all humanitarians, no 
matter to what party they belonged. He asked that something should be 
done to prevent the continuation of slavery owing to a misinterpretation of 
the law. He wanted the Government to carry out the recommendations of 
their consuls with regard to the establishing of farms to promote the cultiva- 
tion of the soil under the supervision of skilled and capable men, for the 
production of coffee, rubber, indigo, etc. The Arabs had very little initiative 
in regard to new industries, but he hoped efforts would be made in the 
direction indicated, not only on the island, but on the mainland. He trusted 
the people of this country, who were agreed as to the wisdom of the extension 
of the British Empire in East Africa, would supply the necessary means to deal, 
not only with material prosperity, but the humanitarian side of the problem. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: The question which the Committee are now engaged 
in discussing, is one which appeals to the right feeling of the country. The 
settled policy of this country is to abolish slavery, not only in our own dominions, 
but elsewhere ; and I should very much regret if any words of mine should lead 
anyone to believe that the zeal of the Government or their supporters for the 
abolition of slavery has weakened in any way. But before referring to that matter 
& I should like to say one or two words with reference to the remarks of the right 
hon, Baronet in criticism of the Foreign Office generally with regard to the 
Protectorate. It was said that the officers in charge were not fully acquainted 
with the management of the natives from Africa and those from India. What 
Department could the right hon. Gentleman suggest that would manage the 
matter or understand it better ? 

Sir CHARLES DILKE said in the case of all the other Departments they had 
tvained civil servants who spoke the language of the people. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : No doubt that was the case, but what experience 
had the Colonial Office of a question of this kind? Does the right hon. 
gentleman think that the Colonial Office would be better qualified to deal. with 
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Zanzibar than the Foreign Office? Zanzibar is a happy hunting ground in the 
diplomatic business, but in my opinion no arrangement could be more unsuitable 
than that it should be in the hands of the India Office or the Colonial Office. 
I firmly believe that the Foreign Office is better qualified than any other to deal 
with Zanzibar. But I have risen to deal with the question of Slavery. The 
Hon. Member quoted a passage from a consul’s report in which it was stated 
that the writer had heard that certain natives whom he met gained their liveli- 
hood by selling children in Zanzibar. I need not say how absolutely contrary 
this is not only to our sentiment but to the express law which governs Zanzibar 
and our Protectorate. If such a thing exists it ought to be put down with the 
strongest hand. I confess I do not believe it. I do not call in question the 
good faith of the consul, much less that of the right hon. Baronet, but I 
cannot help thinking that this rumour has little foundation. Wherever we have 
authority the slave trade is put down absolutely. I cannot believe that our 
officers could not have heard of such a gross, flagrant violation of every rule 
made for the government of that dependency. Where we have power there 
is no slavery—no buying and selling—and large sums are spent annually i 
putting down the traffic in slaves. We-are as convinced as the hon. Member 
that slavery is as bad for the master as for the slave, and perhaps worse. The 
existence of slavery produces idleness, sloth, and cruelty, and a whole crop of vice. 
I do not say that the freed slave is always happy. Let us in this Committee 
speak the truth to one another. The freed slave, I repeat, is not always happy. 
On the contrary, there is evidence in the Blue-book to show that the position of 
a freed slave is in many respects not so happy as when he was still 
in slavery. Asa slave he had a master on whom he could rely, and who had 
obligations thrown upon him. In saying that I do not mean that I am in favour 
of slavery—on the contrary ; still it is important that the Committee should 
recollect that we are dealing with a subtle and complex problem. What, then, 
are the limiting conditions of this very subtle problem? In the first place, 
slavery must be abolished. That must be the groundwork of the policy of any 
Government ; but we must beware of undue precipitancy in carrying out what is 
essentiaJly a good policy. As a matter of fact, the evidence from the Blue-books 
shows that in many cases the slave does not want to be freed. It would not be 
very respectful on my part to criticise former Acts of this House, but if anyone 
were to read the Papers he would see the great difficulties under which the 
pressure of the House of Commons has sometimes put the British Administration. 
At one time, for instance, the courts of Zanzibar and Pemba insisted that when 
a slave applied for his freedom he must show that he had some means of sub- 
sistence before he got it. A great “row” was made in the House, and the 
Government sent peremptory orders that the practice was no longer to obtain. 
What was the result? The number of convictions for petty offences at once 
nearly doubled themselves ; prostitution increased greatly in Zanzibar, and in 
Pemba nearly every unmarried native woman had become a prostitute. That is 
according to the statement of Mr. Cave. The Government do not propose to 
go back on their decision ; but these facts show the dangers of precipitancy ; for 
prostitution is an infinitely worse evil than slavery. The right hon. Baronet 
made light of the promise which has been given ; but His Majesty’s Government 
cannot make light of any promise made by this country, whether to British 
working-men or to slave-owners. That promise must be kept. The words of 
Lord Kimberley’s despatch are clear :-— 


“You may take steps, on taking over the administration, to make it clear that, as 


regards religion, law, and the Sultan’s sovereignty, no difference is made by. ‘the 
change.” : 
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Slavery is part of the Mohammedan religion ; and the impression which 
those words produced on Sir A. Hardinge and Sir Lloyd Mathews was that 
slavery was included in them ; and the latter officer declared that “all ancient 
customs would be allowed to continue.” Whatever Lord Kimberley may have 
intended, the point is that on the strength of his language his subordinates 
entered into certain engagements when we undertook to adminster the Protec- 
torates. .The Government cannot go back on that promise. But it must not 
be imagined that this slavery is the odious thing generally understood. Noslave 
trade is allowed. No one is born a slave ; and no one can inherit slaves except 
in the direct line. So that, at the very worst, slavery is a dying and disappearing 
thing. But that is not all. The great vice of slavery consists in the uncontrolled 
power of one man over another, and in the awful cruelty and immorality which 
follow. But on the mainland, if any owner is cruel to his slave, he is brought 
before the courts and severely punished, and not only the slave in question but 
all his fellow-slaves are set free. The whole effort and tendency of British 
administration is to abolish slavery ; and in Mombasa it has actually disappeared, 
because it is incompatible with British Government. The Government do not 
say that they must go no further. On the contrary, we believe that slavery must 
be abolished in all its details: but the change,must be gradually brought about, 
and there must be an intervening period. Do those who accuse the Government 
of meanness and want of energy in this matter reflect on what the Government 
have done in building the Uganda Railway? No accusation of meanness or 
want of energy can be brought against the Government when it was recognised 
what sums of money they had expended, and what energy they had displayed in 
, making the Uganda Railway. The Government both in expenditure and effort 
| had done a great work in civilising that part of Africa, and especially in abolishing 
slavery. They would complete the work they had commenced, and he earnestly 
hoped the Committee would have confidence in British Ministers and 
officials. 

Mr. SypNEY Buxton said he had listened with profound disappointment to 
the speech of the noble Lord. He had hoped that when changes were made in 
the Ministry they would have had a new broom, sweeping better than the old. 
Nobody desired to say anything against Sir Arthur Hardinge as an official, but 
it was quite clear that his sympathy was not with the freeing of the slaves—that 
was seen from his despatches. He had listened with great care to what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he himself had taken part in many debates in the 
House, but he had never heard the principle, which he thought was held by 
every Englishman, that slavery should not exist under the British flag damned 
with such faint praise as it had been by the noble Lord. He had used every 
argument that could be urged by Foreign Office officials in favour, first, of doing 
nothing; secondly, of going slowly; and, thirdly, of letting the matter rest 
whenever possible. The noble Lord and the Foreign Office had done, of late, 
little or nothing in favour of freeing slaves in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
It was obvious from the Blue-books on this subject that the officials on the spot 
were imbued with the feeling that the question of slavery was of no great moment 
in England, and that to raise it made their administration more difficult. You 
could not make an omelette without breaking eggs, and slaves could not be freed 
without trouble and expense. The Foreign Office had always, as a Department, 
lagged behind public opinion in regard to the freedom of slaves. It had always 
seen a lion in the path, and it had always been anxious to delay, or to deal with 
this matter with caution, and to avoid the “‘precipitancy” which the noble Lord 
so much dislikes—that had always been its attitude. In the case of Zanzibar 
and Pemba the noble Lord seemed to think they might rest satisfied with the 
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present conditions of slow progress, because year by year so many slaves received 
their freedom, but out of 100,000 slaves——— 

Viscount CRANBORNE: No, 50,000 at the outside. 

Mr. SypNEy Buxton said if they took the figures of the noble Lord, out of 
50,000 slaves the Committee would hardly credit the fact that the number of 
slaves manumitted since the law came into force was only 12,000 or 13,000, 

Viscount CRANBORNE said the slaves he spoke of had been freed by process 
of law. Others had been freed in other ways. 

Mr. SypNEy Buxton contended that during the six years that the decree 
had been in force only a small proportion of the slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba 
had received their freedom. He was anxious to deal with this matter with 
patience, and they were certainly not so impatient as the Colonial Secretary was 
in 1894, when he said that the Liberal Government had done nothing at all in 
this matter. But, even if the question was not to be dealt with wholesale, the 
Government had done little to carry out the pledges given and the promises made 
by the present Colonial Secretary five or six years ago. He would not again 
refer to the Islands, because there the gradual freeing of the slaves was going 
on though very slowly. But on the mainland practically all that had been done 
during the last ten years of British control was that children born during that 
time should be free and the slaves of those dying without children should also 
be free. The Government should take some practical step in regard to this 
matter ; but their idea was to do nothing at all, but to let the matter drift. With 
regard to the expansion of the Uganda Railway as a method of enabling slaves 
to obtain freedom, the base of the railway ran ten miles by the coast, through 
territory in which slavery was practically recognised under the British flag. Year 
after year the Government had made excuses for delay. Last year they fell back 
on what they considered was an absolute bar to progress—that in 1895, Lord 
Kimberley—then Foreign Minister—through the mouth of his representatives gave 
a pledge in regard to slavery to which this country must adhere. But this was 
an after-thought. It was introduced to give the Government a further excuse for 
doing nothing, because if that promise was given at all, it was given in 1895. 
It was given by Lord Kimberley, but before it was ratified the Liberal Govern- 
ment had resigned and Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister ; and Lord Salisbury 
had the conduct of this matter in 1895. But in 1897 the present Leader of the 
House gave as complete and emphatic a pledge in regard to this matter as any 
Minister could do. He said the Government earnestly desired to carry out on 
the mainland of the East Coast Protectorate what they were carrying out on the 
Islands, that was to say, he gave a pledge that in a short time slavery should 
be abolished on the mainland as in the islands. (The Government, he thought, 
owed the Committee some explanation in regard to this matter. It must be 
obvious, he felt sure, that no British Minister could have intended for one 
moment to give a pledge, in a territory over whichthey were to have full 
control, that for all future time slavery was to exist under the British Crown. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : Certainly not. 

Mr. SypNEY BuxrTon said that if Lord Kimberley did not give that pledge, 
what was the object of the noble Lord the Under Secretary saying that “he 
gave a pledge and we must stick to it”? That Lord Kimberley never intended 
to give such a pledge was evidenced by Sir Lloyd Mathews himself—the local 
agent by whose words they were supposed to be bound—who had declared that 
all he said was in regard to law and religion, and that he did not say anything 
with regard to the question of slavery. That was nota pledge, he submitted, 
which should bind the House in regard to this matter. But, even if the pledge 
existed, there was an alternative, to compensate the owners and so get rid of 
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slavery. And, rather than that slavery should exist under the British flag, he 
should be prepared, even under present financial difficulties, to pay any matter 
of compensation, within reasonable limits, that might be necessary in order to 
get rid of this curse to society. It was idle to suggest that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
was a difficulty or stumbling block in this matter, because when two years ago 
it was desired to promulgate the law of 1889, to which the Sultan objected, as 
he thought it would make his position more difficult, the British Government 
promulgated that law over his head. The Government, if they were really 
earnest in this matter, ought to have come down to the House and made some 
proposal in regard to it. He did not desire to make this matter a party question, 
but he could not help expressing his profound regret at the tone of the speech 
of the noble Lord. He had hoped that the noble Lord might have broken 
through the traditions of the Foreign Office in this matter, and he still hoped 
that when he had been longer in the office he so worthily filled they might be 
able to welcome him as a convert to the principle of the immediate and rapid 
emancipation of the slaves, both on the islands and on the mainland, and that 
he would remove a grave scandal from the British name. 

Mr. BayLey expressed the opinion that in this matter of slavery we were 
far behind the wishes and desires of every right-thinking and right-minded 
Mahommedan, and that we were holding back instead of leading the way to 


liberty. 
After some remarks from Mr. Shee 
The Committee divided and the numbers were :— 
| For the reduction... op os ies: 100 
Against... - < ~* ae jeezi Qe 


Majority ... pa B « + aw? fe 


The speech of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in reply to the 
criticisms of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. J. A. Pease on Zanzibar administration 
contained absolutely nothing new or encouraging with regard to the policy of the 
Government. After a conventional assurance that their zeal for the abolition of 
slavery had in no way abated, Lord Cranborne repeated the trite remark that 
the freed slaves were often happier and better off in slavery, and that “ undue 
precipitancy ” was dangerous. After all, slavery was not “the odious thing 
generally understood.” 

The Government must keep their promise given by Sir L. Mathews to the 

Arabs on the mainland in 1895, yet they “did not say that they must go no 
further,” and slavery must be abolished “ in all its details,” but gradually. 
‘ As an example of “ undue precipitancy,” ascribed to the unwisdom of the 
House in forcing the Government’s uncertain hand, Lord Cranborne made the 
most of Mr. Cave’s statement that the orders sent by Lord Salisbury in November 
1899, as to the interpretation of Article IV. of the decree had increased vagrancy 
and prostitution in the islands. 

[Lord Cranborne was incorrect in saying that the interposition of the Home 
Government in this matter was due to “a great row in the House”; the matter 
was brought before Lord Salisbury by the Anti-Slavery Society, acting on infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Armitage of the Friends’ Mission in Pemba, and the 
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Government doubtless sent the order after consultation with Sir A. Hardinge who 
was then in London. ] 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that, according to Mr. Cave’s own figures, 
the number of petty convictions after Lord Salisbury’s instructions had been 
enforced, did not nearly reach the number recorded in 1898, and Mr, Cave himself 
admits that “‘to a certain extent” prostitution was likely to increase in any case 
owing to removal of the restraint exercised by Arabs over their female slaves, 
and that no statistics as to this can be given. 

As Mr. Sydney Buxton well said, in his remarks on Lord Cranborne’s 
wavering utterances, the Government has always been afraid to adopt a strong 
policy for fear of the lions in the path. If the so-called promise of Lord 
Kimberley is not to be taken as guaranteeing slavery for ever, and Lord Cran- 
borne distinctly says it is not, how long is it to serve as a pretext? and why 
should not the Government disown so compromising an assurance as this upon 
which Sir Lloyd Mathews ventured, without authorisation, sooner rather than 
later ? 

The policy is simply one of drift. 


<i 
— 


Pemba. 
THE VICE-CONSUL’S REPORT FOR 1900.* 

In this Report, published separately in July last, as one of the annual series of 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare gives a full and highly 
interesting account of the general condition of the Island of Pemba, material and 
moral. As in his former Report, which was included in the Parliamentary 
Paper noticed in our last issue, Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare speaks with assurance of 
the good effected by the Anti-Slavery Decree, which has, he observes, “ entirely 
taken the sting out of slavery in Pemba.” Labour in the island is a difficult 
problem, but if certain freed blacks could be induced to help in harvesting the 
crop of cloves, there ought to be quite enough labour to gather itin. The 
writer confesses to no little sympathy with the dislike of the natives in that 
enervating climate to sustained and regular exertion. 





SLAVES FREED. 

“The total number of slaves who applied for and obtained their freedom in 
Pemba during the year 1900 was 583. Here are the items composing that total, 
as kindly supplied to me by the Rev. J. P. Farler, His Highness’s Commissioner 
for Slavery, viz. :— 


Number. 
Males ... a Be ees at sse 230 
Females (including 8 concubines) ... cast, 
Children ba ae “2 a nae tc 
Total ... ve de ous §8Q 





* No. 2,653 Annual Series, Price 34d. 
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“* The amount of compensation paid during the year to the owners of slaves 
freed was £2,419. 

“The adult slaves who obtained manumission during the past year had, in 
almost every instance, made agreements with future employers before asking to 
be freed, and such agreements were, in most cases, duly ratified by the Slavery 
Court. 

“ For the sake of comparison I give the figures relating to the number of 
slaves freed in this Island, and of the compensation paid during the three years 
that the Anti-Slavery Decree has been in operation, viz :— 














Number. 
Compensation 
Year. Paid. 
Males. Females. Children. Total. 

lesa 4 
1808 ... ah 610 751 200 1,561 39564 
1899 ... wei 980 1,203 141 2,324 55175 
1900... ae 230 329 24 583 2,419 




















‘From those figures it will be seen that 4,103 adult slaves obtained their 
freedom during the past three years, and that His Highness’s Government paid 
a total sum of over £11,000 in compensation during that period. 

“ The labour of these freed slaves has not been lost to the Arab cultivators 
as a body, since the great majority of them have settled upon shambas owned by 
Arabs, upon terms and conditions, which, apparently, have been found to work 
satisfactorily for all parties concerned. There has been merely a shuffling of the 
cards as a result of which certain Arabs have gained in labour what others 
have lost. 

ALLOTMENT OF FREED SLAVES. 


“In allotting freed slaves the Court has lately adopted the sound principle of 
distributing them where their labour is most needed, and where it can most 
profitably be employed, from the economic point of view. With that object, 
preference is invariably given to owners of clove shambas. The applicant has 
to satisfy the Court upon two points, first, as to the number of bearing trees 
upon his property, and, second, as to the total number of slaves which he 
possesses. The Court endeavours, in so far as the available supply of freed 
slaves permits, to allot to any given applicant as many freed slaves as will suffice, 
either in conjunction with the slaves owned by the applicant or by themselves, 
if he has no slaves to work his shamba. The desirable proportion of hands for 
that purpose, including clove picking, would be about 10 to every 100 clove 
trees, but the scantiness of the supply of freed slaves available lately has made it 
impossible for the Court thus to arrange matters. Indeed, the total available 
amount of labour of freed and non-freed slaves combined does not average prob- 
ably, throughout the island, more than five persons to every 100 bearing clove trees. 
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“The shambas owned by the Government and by His Highness the Sultan 
personally, upon which large numbers of freed slaves were placed during the 
early days of the working of the Decree, when some difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of the crowds of applicants for manumission, will henceforth be regarded 
as depéts, from which the freed slaves will be drafted during clove harvest times 
to those parts of the island where the crop is heaviest and labour is most 
needed. 


Goop EFFECTED BY THE ANTI-SLAVERY DECREE. 


“The very paucity of the number of slaves who applied for their freedom 
during the past year is, in my opinion, a striking proof of the good effected by the 
Anti-Slavery Decree, which has so ameliorated the condition of the slaves that 
the great majority of them, perceiving that they will gain no special advantages by 
being manumitted, are content to continue in a state of nominal bondage. It 
may, I think, truthfully be said that the Decree has entirely taken the sting out 
of slavery in Pemba. 

“Indeed, many of those slaves who have obtained their freedom or who, to 
use their own expression, have been “sold to the Sirkar”—the allusion 
being to the compensation money paid for them—seem to be ashamed to 
acknowledge the fact. I have remarked, in many instances, when I had 
occasion to question a man as to his status, that he has told me he was “ hadim” 
or freedman of so-and-so, naming his former master, whereas I have ascertained 
subsequently that he had really been freed by the Slavery Court. To be freed 
by one’s owner is, amongst the Pemba slaves, a much appreciated honour, which 
elevates the freed man, who not infrequently assumes the tribal name of his 
former master, almost to the social level of the “m’ngwana” or free-born negro ; 
but to be freed by the Sirkar appears to be regarded in quite a different light by 
the slaves, and it would seem that, in many cases, at least, the recipient of the 
brass badge of liberty feels himself to be in the condition, as it were, of a 
“ masterless man,” a state which is without honour according to their ideas, and 
one which he is shy to acknowledge. 


SLAVE TRADE. 
“There has been no instance, so far as I am aware, of a slave having been 
kidnapped and carried away from Pemba during 1900. 
“The smuggling of raw slaves into the island has been absolutely extinct for 
three years past. 


THE LasouR PROBLEM. 


“‘The labour question is now the problem of greatest importance in Pemba. 
The small-pox epidemic of 1898-99 carried off not less than 10,000 of the slave 
population of this island. The hut-tax returns indicate the diminution which 
has taken place in the population of free blacks in Pemba during the 
past two years. we 
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DIMINISHED POPULATION. 


“The inference to be drawn from the returns is that the progressively smaller 
amounts indicate a corresponding diminution in the number of hut-owners, 
through death. A knowledge of the approximate mortality amcngst the free 
blacks affords a means of estimating approximately the mortality amongst the 
slaves, of whom, I estimate, that there are, at the present time, probably not 
more than 30,000 all told in this island. 

“Theamount of labour still available in Pemba, in the shape of slaves and freed 
slaves, ought to be sufficient for the general cultivation of the island and for keeping 
the clove shaméas clean, provided—and that is a very big proviso—that those people 
could he made to work steadily during the three days in each week upon which they 
are supposed to labour for their masters or employers, in lieu of rent for their 
cultivation plots. But steady, regular work is just what your slave or freed slave 
dislikes very much: be it remembered however, that much of the indolence 
of the Pemba negro may well be attributable to, as it certainly is excusable on, 
the score of unfavourable climatic conditions. Indeed, I may admit, after a 
personal experience of the enervating and debilitating effects of the climate, 
during several years’ residence in this island, that my sympathies go out to the 
Pemba negro in the matter of his distaste for sustained and continued exertion. 
Out here one appreciates fully the truth of the dictum of Paul Leroy Beaulieu— 
* Tout le monde fait l’éloge du travail; personne n’en veut plus,” But unluckily 
for the black man the exigencies of the situation here do not admit of his being 
allowed to indulge in the luxury of idleness, and it is inevitable that he must be 
made to do far more work than he has any stomach for. 

“The scarcity of labour was keenly felt during the last clove-picking season, 
and although the crop was abnormally small in quantity, it was only gathered with 
much difficulty. Many Arabs have assured me that they were unable, through 
lack of hands, to gather more than a proportion, in some cases but little over half, 
of their crop. 

“Tt is disappointing that the abolition of the legal status of slavery in Pemba 
has not, so far, had the effect of attracting labour to this island, but it must be 
remembered that no attempts have hitherto been made to tempt possible 
immigrants. 

“Tt appears to me that His Highness’s Government ought to be able to offer 
to the free blacks on the mainland, especially those inhabiting the extensive 
districts which lately have suffered so severely from famine, sufficient inducements 
to encourage them to migrate, in considerable numbers, to this fertile island, where, 
at least, they need have no misgivings as to failure of food supply. Such a 
scheme would certainly be worth trying, for only the negro labourer can stand 
this climate. y 

“Tt is certain that the total available supply of labour of slaves and freed 
slaves in Pemba, if adequate, theoretically, for the performance of ordinary 
operations of cultivation throughout the island, is insufficient for harvesting the 
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clove crop, but if the free blacks of the island—the Wa Pemba, the Wa-Sherifoo, 
the Wa-Tumbatu, and the Wa-Swahili—could be induced to lend their aid during 
the clove season, the total amount of labour then available would, I believe, be 
quite sufficient for gathering the crop. It has not been found possible, up to 
now, to induce these free blacks to render much assistance in that district. They 
assert that they find it more profitable to themselves to devote their time to the 
cultivation of their own shambas than to work for pay for some months at a 
stretch gathering the cloves of their neighbours. 

‘“‘ The clove crop in Pemba for 1900 was the smallest within a period of nine 
years, as I have already stated.” 


In view of the over-production of cloves in the island and the fact that no 
other product of commercial value is cultivated on an extensive scale, the Vice- 
Consul suggests that new crops should be introduced, with the help of the 
Government (for the Arabs have neither the capital nor the knowledge requisite). 
He urges that the Government is bound from motives of self-interest to assist the 
Arabs, and with this end in view proposes the establishment of botanic stations 
or model farms under skilled agriculturists, to test the soils and the plants 
suitable for cultivation in them. Beside being “one of the most fertile spots on 
the face of the earth,” Pemba is well adapted for cattle breeding, and Dr. 
O’Sullivan-Beare recommends that the Government should assist and encourage 
the landowners to resume this industry. 

The present economic situation in Pemba is most unsatisfactory, and the 
Arab cultivators are “under the merciless grip of the money-lender,” from whom 
they have little hope of freeing themselves unaided. 

There was little serious crime in Pemba during 1900, the occupants of the 
gaols being mostly offenders against the local regulations as to vagrancy. 

The native hospital at Chaki Chaki has done much real good, and its 
establishment is to be “reckoned amongst the most meritorious of the many 
good deeds to be recorded to the credit of His Highness’s Government.” 

The latter part of Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare’s report is occupied by practical 
advice as to the most favourable openings for British trade in Pemba, and 
openings for capital, such as oil and brick factories, the export of fruit, and 
fisheries. 





FURTHER COMMENTS ON “AFRICA No, 4, 1901.” 


WE have received a letter from Mr. Herbert Armitage, of the Friends’ Industrial 
Mission in Pemba, dated 31st July, 1901, commenting at some length on the 
White Book “ Africa No. 4, 1901.” We are unable to print the whole of the 
letter, but the following extracts dealing with several points in the despatches 
will be found of interest, and they are of especial value as coming from an 
unofficial resident in the island who is devoting himself to the problem of 
uplifting and training the native population. 
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Mr. Armitage writes as follows, regarding— 


Dr. O’SULLIVAN-BEARE’S REPORT. 


“All he says about the improvement in the native, we can, I am sure, most 
heartily endorse. Never before, round the chief town of Chaki Chaki, have so many 
plots of land been cleared and rice planted as this year ; it was quite noticeable how 
much of the jungle growth had disappeared and in its place nicely kept rice and sugar- 
cane fields were to be seen. The improvement in the treatment and general well- 
being of the prisoners is another distinct advance: There is, however, one point 
which is still sadly overlooked in the prison management—the women prisoners are 
still under the charge of men warders (unless the-system has been very recently 
altered), and there is very good reason to suppose that this plan is open to grave 
abuse.” 

Sick SLAVES. 

Referring to Mr. Commissioner Last’s despatch, in which, among other 
advantages which the slave enjoys, he mentions his getting food and medicine 
from his master in time of illness, Mr. Armitage says :— 

“ Whatever may be the case in Zanzibar, it most certainly is not the custom in 
Pemba for a master to give his shamba slaves anything at all in the shape of 
clothes, or food, or medicine. When a slave is ill, he may be, and often is, helped by 
his neighbours, but not by his master. We have had the greatest difficulty to get 
even the necessities of life for slaves unable to work from’ Arabs of high standing, 
though the Court had ordered the master to provide the daily food.” 

Mr. Armitage takes strong exception to Sir Lloyd Mathews’ statement that 
“ the plantations of the islands were fully cultivated and profitable prior to the 
Decree,” [Memorandum on Labour, January 19th, 1901]. 

“T éan positively state that the plantations of Pemba were o¢ by any means fully 
cultivated in 1897; they wére most deplorably neglected, and are in very’ much 


‘ better condition now—in proof whereof, one has only to look at the returns of cloves 
-exported. In 1896 (prior to the Decree), Pemba exported 237,090 frasila of cloves ; 


in 1897, when the Decree first came into force—and we were told that there would be 
no labour to gather the crop, and that the slaves when freed would not work, &c.— 
there was exported 240,954 frasila of cloves. In 1898, when more slaves had been 
freed, and when, in consequence, the land was better cultivated, 308,486 frasila of 
cloves were exported; while in 1899 the improvement continued, there being 
344,765 frasila of cloves exported. These figures speak for themselves as far as the 
improvement in cultivation goes. As to its being profitable—this depends upon from 
which side it is viewed. Looking at the question from the Government of Zanzibar 
side, certainly it is very profitable ; they take 25 per cent. of the entire crop by way of 
duty, and, moreover, compel the clove planters to deliver all the cloves at Zanzibar— 
thus’ reducing the expense of collecting this enormously heavy tax to a minimum. 
Looked at from the planter’s point of view, the profit dwindles down until it is barely 
visible ; and certainly had the trees to be planted now, I believe it would be quite 
impossible to make a clove plantation pay.”* 

Mr. Armitage thinks that Sir Lloyd Mathews’ denial that the Decree has 
thus far been of benefit to the islands is sufficiently answered by several state- 





* The figures are from Consular Report for 1899. 
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ments of Mr. Farler and -Dr. O’Sulliyan-Beare included ‘in the same 
Correspondence. 

He is not disposed to look with favour on the schemes for dealing with 
the Labour Question advanced by Mr. Last and cited in Sir Lloyd Mathews’ 
Memorandum ;— ; 

“ Work in return for a plot of land and a dwelling-house—which the worker 
builds himself, finding his own materials—does not seem.a satisfactory arrangement ; 
much the best plan is to pay a daily wage and guarantee the labourers at least 3 or 4 days’ 
work per week , .. . 

The real difficulty which lies at the bottom of the labour question, and which is 
ignored by the Government Officials in writing on this subject, is this: —-The Arabs 
and planters cannot afford to pay wages in money because of the excessive tax of 
25 per cent. upon their output of cloves ; and on the other hand the Zanzibar 
Government does not wish to give up this, its chief means of revenue. Let the 
Zanzibar Government rouse itself and do something after all these years to help and 
encourage trade. Let it take off or reduce this clove tax and cancel the order 
recently published, prohibiting the exporting of produce to any port other than 
Zanzibar—an order which it is difficult to see even common-sense in.” 


On Mr. Cave’s statement that, recently, “ Nearly every unmarried native 
woman in Pemba has become a prostitute,” Mr. Armitage remarks ;— 

“ I cannot imagine where he can have obtained this information. I very much 
doubt its correctness,—but what were they before the passing of the Decree? Every 
woman slave is practically in the same position ; to be virtuous is impossible to a 
slave, therefore it is hardly correct to use the word ‘ become.’” 

Referring to Mr. Herbert Lister’s quotation from Mr. Burtt that “ Slavery is 
now practically finished,” Mr, Armitage says ;-- 

“Tt is hardly fair to select a short sentence out of perhaps a lengthy conversation, 
or to construe those words to mean that nothing more need be done in the slave’s 
interests. There is not a missionary in Zanzibar or Pemba to my knowledge who will 
be satisfied with anything short of absolute emancipation for every slave, and 
concubine too, although we may differ as to how this is to be accomplished.” 


—— 
ar 


British Last Africa. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 


Sir CHarLEs Etiot’s Report on the East Africa Protectorate is of special 
interest, as being the first issued by him since his appointment as H.M.’s 
Commissioner ; it contains, moreover, many noteworthy points, and gives a 
careful and very readable description of the people, and the condition of the 
country. 

In regard to slavery we have always been told that it is not recognised in 
the Protectorate outside the coast-strip, and it is satisfactory to have this 
corroborated by the Commissioner’s strong statement. 








*** Africa No, 9 (1901).”’ 
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The continuance of domestic slavery in the ten-mile strip, and its frank 
recognition by the law, and by British authorities, is not satisfactory, though we 
are glad that Sir C. Eliot finds the statement a disagreeable one to make. If, 
however, the evil lies more in words than in facts, and we are told that the law 
nominally recognises the status of slavery, but practically a master can hardly 
retain a slave against his will—the obvious comment is: Why retain an unreal 
state of things? Why not make the words correspond with the facts, and so 
fulfil the promise made several times by our Government, or, at least, give effect 
to the decision of the Provincial Court of Mombasa of April, 1898, according to 
which, all slaves imported into the coast territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
since the Decree of April, 1876, are illegally held, and should be confiscated ? 
It is an anomaly, and a cause for shame, that the recognition of slavery should 
be retained in this narrow strip leased by us from the Sultan, on the strange 
ground that our “honour” requires us to keep up the custom indefinitely, in 
despite of British traditions and law. 


‘* SLAVERY. 


“There appears to be some considerable misapprehension in some quartets as to 
the toleration of slavery in the British East Africa Protectorate. Neither in theory 
nor in practice does it exist in any part of the Protectorate except in the ten-mile coast- 
strip called the Sultan’s dominions, and leased by us from the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Otherwise, it is as entirely prohibited as in any British Colony. It is true that one 
sometimes hears ofa village being raided, and the women being carried off as ‘ slaves’ 
by such warlike tribes as the Somalis. They are, no doubt, slaves in the sense that 
they are not allowed to leave and aré made to work ; but their position is probably 
not worse than that of ordinary native married women. Instead of being bought by 
men of their own tribe, they have been carried off by men of another, of which they 
become members. Of course, if they were to appeal to the Executive or Judicial 
authorities, their right to return to their original tribe would be upheld, but such 
appeals are never made. 

“There are also some curious communities, often described as helot or slave 
tribes, who have long accepted the position of dependents of the Somalis, Gallas, or 
Masai. Such are the Wandarobo, the Waboni, and the Wasanya. They are timid, 
and low in the scale of civilisation, and do such work as hunting and manufacturing 
weapons for the superior race. But this curious relationship does not depend on 
capture, and cannot be compared to domestic slavery. Naturally, it is in no way 
recognised by our law, and with the gradual advance of civilisation it will, like the 
raiding of women, slowly disappear. 

“ Within the ten-mile strip the law recogiioes the institution of domestic slavery, 
It is, no doubt, disagreeable to say this of any country administered by British 
officials ; but the evil of the position lies almost entirely in words, and not in facts, 
Anything like slave trading, or the sale of slaves, is punished by the severest penalties, 
and no persons born after 1890 are born as slaves, or can by any means become slaves. 
But in the case of such persons as were slaves before 1890, the law nominally 
recognises the status of slavery—that is to say, if a master and a slave appear before the 
Court, the law takes account of their relation as master and slave, and does not set it 
aside as illegal and void. 
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“ Practically, a master can hardly retain the services of a slave unless the latter 
chooses to stop with him. Any case of cruelty is punishable, and, in addition to other 
punishment the master loses the injured slave, who is invariably freed by the Court. 
Sometimes, as a part of his punishment, the other slaves of the offending master are 
manumitted. For the comparatively rare cases when a claim is made by a master for 
the services of a slave, it is the practice of the Court to require the master to name a 
suin of money as an equivalent of the glave’s labour, and a summons is issued to the 
slave ‘to return to work or pay so much a-month.’ ‘The monthly payment is generally 
about half the wages which the man gains. Large numbers of so-called slaves work 
for hire or in plantations which are apparently their own. The only sign of servitude 
is that they occasionally make their master a present of money or produce. 

“There are curious colonies of runaway slaves in Gosha, on the Juba, and at 
Fudadoyo, behind Malindi. Formerly these settlements of refugees were often but 
unsuccessfully attacked by the Arabs, but now their inhabitants are recognised as free.” 


Sir Charles Eliot has some interesting notes on the population of the 
Protectorate, whom he divides, excluding Europeans and Indians, into Arabs 
and Swahilis, the Bantu and the non-Bantu African tribes. Of the Arabs he 
writes :— 

“The power and influence of the Arabs are distinctly on the wane, nor is there 
any sign of their possessing recuperative force. Ten years ago the coast strip was an 
Oriental State like Zanzibar. The trade and industry, as well as the Administration, 
were in the hand of the Arabs. They. were a commercial and, to a certain extent, a 
military power. To-day this is all changed. Though the coast strip is still theo- 
retically part of the Sultan’s dominions, it is practically almost as much under British 
administration as India. The suppression of the Mazrui rebellion in 1896 entirely 
crushed whatever military strength the Arabs possessed, and the practical abolition of 
slavery has brought about their,economic ruin, for they seem quite incapable of using 
any other form of labour, Though slavery is not theoretically abolished in the 
Sultan’s mainland dominions, no new slaves can be bought, and a master finds it 
difficult to force any slaves to work on his plantations, except those who are willing to 
do so. 

“Tt is only fair to add that there are some conspicuous examples of Arabs who 
have assimilated European culture, such as the son of the Vali of Mombasa, who has 
spent some time in England, and speaks our language perfectly. But such cases are, 
unfortunately, rare.” 

The Bantu.tribes, from whom the Arabs principally recruited their slaves, 
are low in the scale of civilisation and of intelligence. Centuries of enslavement 
have not made these races apt to obey; on the contrary, the Commissioner 
remarks upon “ their low intelligence, their natural timidity and mistrustfulness, 
and their utter ignorance of everything a mile or two beyond their own village.” 
Consequently it is a matter of time and difficulty to make them understand the 
orders of the Government. 


“ Most of these tribes are also characterised by a disinclination to do any work 
beyond what is necessary for their immediate daily wants. Such motives as money- 
making do not appeal to them, and they make no provision for the future. The old 
fear of being captured _as_ slaves still renders them extremely timid and reluctant to 
visit the coast towns.” 
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The Masai and the Somalis are warlike nomadic tribes, who both are causes 
of trouble to the Government ; the Ogadens of Jubaland, who killed Mr. Jenner, 
the Sub-Commissioner of Kismayu, last November, and against whom, in con- 
sequence, a punitive expedition was organised and has not yet been concluded, are 
Somalis by race. 

The large element of Indians among the population of East Africa has been 

‘ greatly augmented by the coolies imported for work on the Uganda Railway. 
‘Trustworthy statistics of the population are unobtainable, but the Com- 
missioner says that the four provinces must contain between a million and a 
million-and-a-half inhabitants. 

Nearly all industries in the Protectorate are in a backward and unorganised 
condition, and the country has not been developed as German East Africa has 
been, with the result that the commercial position of the Germans threatens to 
undermine British trade. On this point Sir C. Eliot writes :— 

“It is not to be expected or desired that our Government should expend on this 
Protectorate anything like the sum annually devoted by Germany to her East African 
territories, but it is much to be wished that some practical steps should be taken to 
investigate and utilise the undoubted wealth of our share of East Africa.” 

Sir Charles Eliot holds that the climate of the Protectorate is not 
unhealthy, and that large parts of the country are suited for colonisation by 
‘ Europeans. 

The Administration suffers from the small numbers of officials. 

“Tt is greatly to be desired that the numbers of the East Africa Protectorate 
service should be increased. One man cannot properly administer these large 
districts, where the natives, as I have elsewhere pointed out, have no machinery of 
Government which can be utilised, and every village requires individual attention. 
Also, a solitary existence, sometimes five or six days’ journey from every other white 
man, is not conducive to the well-being of Europeans, or to the vigorous performance 

| of their duties.” 


On the Zanzibar mainland and in the Witu Sultanate the whole native 
administration, consisting of Walis, Mudirs and Kadhis, is maintained. 

“ The Kadhis, who are subordinate to the Sheikh-ul-Islam of Mombasa, rarely 
try criminal cases, and are chiefly used as Assessors in British Courts. They also 
arrange all matters concerning the marriage, divorce, and inheritance of 
Mahommedans. This native administration works satisfactorily, but has ceased to 
have much practical importance, except in Witu and the Lamu district, where the 
Arab element is exceptionally strong.” 

The religious sentiment is not highly developed among the natives of East 
Africa, and their ethical standard is low. A large number of Missionary Societies, 
chiefly Protestant, have stations in the Protectorate, and all have schools. Sir 
C. Eliot gives high praise to these for their efforts to civilise and control the 
natives, and especially for help given in the famine of 1898-9. 

The law administered. is mainly that of the Indian codes, local custom being 
taken into consideration. The natives’ misunderstanding of English-made law 
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sometimes gives occasion to surprising incidents, of which the Commiissioner 
gives one or two amusing examples. 

On the Uganda Railway Sir Charles Eliot has the following very interesting 
observations which may be usefully compared with the more serious official 
reports on the subject, which are noticed elsewhere :— 


“THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

“The construction of this railway has no doubt been the most important event in 
the history of East Africa. It has transformed the interior and practically created all 
the towns which exist in the province of Ukamba. . . . . . . It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Uganda Railway has in any way spoiled the 
picturesque wildness of the country and people around it. It is not a humorous 
exaggeration to say that the wayside landscapes remind the traveller of the series of 
pictures in Punch, called ‘ Prehistoric Peeps.’ On the platforms naked savages peer 
and grin with good-humoured curiosity : their nudity is rendered more conspicuous by 
the fact that they wear short cloaks hanging down their backs and carry elaborate 
ornaments, often including old jampots, in the slits cut in theirears. Near the stations 
the ostrich and the barn-door fowl almost intermingle. The obstinate rhinoceros, who 
assimilates new ideas more slowly than other beasts, sometimes disputes the passage 
of the train in a narrow cutting and derails it, though he perishes in the attempt. A 
troop of more intelligent elephants occasionally occupy a station, and in their curiosity 
ravage the booking office and take tickets which cannot be accounted for afterwards. 

“But, while giving the railway the fullest tribute of praise and gratitude, I cannot 
help feeling that it has somewhat unduly monopolised public attention, to the exclusion 
of other interests in East Africa. Nearly £5,000,000 have been voted for it, while the 
grants expended on the rest of the Protectorate since its formation in 1895 amount to 
about £750,000 in all. I do not say this asa criticism of the expenditure on the 
railway, but I think it would be financially more advantageous, both for this Protector- 
ate and His Majesty’s Government, if it were recognised that the prosperity of a 
railway depends on the prosperity of the country through which it passes. There 
seems to be a tendency to treat the railway as something apart, built in the air, so to 
speak, and independent of terrestrial things. But in reality a railway is intimately 
connected with its surroundings. It is the backbone of the East Africa Protectorate, 
but a backbone is as useless without a body as a body is helpless without a backbone. 
If it is worth while to spend £5,000,000 on a railway, it must be worth while to spend 
a few thousands in making that railway pay. But until a greater effort is made to 
develop our East African territories I do not see how we can hope that the Uganda 
line will repay the cost of its construction. Its future must certainly depend largely 
on the exports from Uganda to the coast. But, as I have continually insisted in this 
report, I believe the East African Protectorate has possibilities for commerce and 
colonisation which may in future contribute materially to the prosperity of any line 
which traverses it.” 





The Bristol Evening News of August 2oth, in commenting on the Report, 
has the following sympathetic remarks in regard to the work of the Anti-Slavery 
Society :— 

“There is, however, one part of Sir Charles Eliot’s report which does not seem 
to have received the attention it deserves ; we allude to his remarks on the subject of 
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slavery. It is a matter for sincere congratulation that the death-blow has been given 
to slavery in East Africa. Only recently Mr. Allen, the respected Hon. Secretary of 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was able to say that ‘human 
_ porterage—the cause of so much slave-raiding—will soon become obsolete, and 
slavery, we hope, will give way to free labour in every department of industry, whether 
predial or domestic, not only in Central, but in East Africa and the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba.’ His Majesty’s Commissioner at Zanzibar reports that neither in theory 
nor in practice does slavery exist in any part of the Protectorate, except in the ten- 
mile coast strip called the Sultan’s dominions, and leased by us from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar ; otherwise it is as entirely prohibited as in a British Colony. This is 
certainly something to be proud of, but the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will not be 
satisfied until slavery is abolished in the ten-mile strip and totally disappears from 
Zanzibar and Pemba. No one would suppose that Sir Charles Eliot has the slightest 
sympathy with slavery, but in one or two passages in his report he adopts a rather 
apologetic tone. For instance, he says: ‘Within the ten-mile strip the law 
recognises the institution of domestic slavery, but the evil of the position lies almost 
entirely in words and not in fact.’ He admits that ‘one sometimes hears of a village 
being raided, and the women being carried off as “slaves” by such warlike 
tribes as the Somalis,’ but adds ‘They are no doubt,slaves, in the sense that they 
are not allowed to leave, and are made to work ; but their position is probably not 
worse than that of ordinary native married women. Instead of being bought by men 
of their own tribe, they have been carried off by men of another, of which they become 
members.’ This may be a philosophic and official way of looking at slavery, but it is 
doubtful whether the women who are carried off would regard it in precisely the same 
light. At any rate, slavery is repugnant to the notions of Englishmen, and the friends 
of freedom everywhere will continue to protest against it until even ‘domestic slavery’ 
is abolished in the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar.” 


<> 
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The Uganda Protectorate and Railway. 
THREE PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. * 

Two important White Books were issued in July last within a short time of one 
another. The third, on the progress of the railway works, was published in the 
following month. The first one, dealing with the railway, contains the report of 
Colonel Gracey who was last year appointed to inspect certain portions of the 
line, and memoranda by other engineers on that report. Its details are mainly 
technical, but it contains some information respecting the labour employed in 
building the railway, as well as observations on the staff and the general manage- 
ment, which, as is well known, have been severely criticised. Many thousands of 
Indians have been annually imported as labourers, and these are stated to be 
“well fed, and well looked after on the works,” with little or nothing to complain 
of. Colonel Gracey somewhat criticises, however, the medical arrangements for 
this great body of men, who were little understood by the medical officers in 
charge, the management being too much left to subordinates. 








* Correspond: respecting the Uganda Railway, ‘‘ Africa, No. 6 (1901).” Refort om the Uganda 
Protectorate, “* Africa. No. 7 (tg01).” Report by the Mombasa-Victoria (Uganda) Railway Committee, 
“ Africa, No. 8 (tg0r).”” 
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It was stated that very little unskilled and no skilled labour was procurable 
on the spot, but Colonel Gracey raises the question (without answering it) 
whether more use might not have been made of local labour for certain work. He 
anticipates, however, that the importation of Indians must go on, as it is generally 
agreed that the freed African is “far to volatile to be trusted in the working and 
maintenance of a railway.” « 

The importation of so many navvies and artisans from India, together with 
tools and stores, and the arrangements for clothing and housing them has been 
an enormous work, not unlike that of placing an army in the field. The housing 
of the inferior labourers at Nairobi is unfavourably commented on, the sheds 
being described as “quite unfit for habitation,” and the drainage “requiring 
urgent attention.” Schools also are needed for the children of those employed. 

While the superior staff are stated to be of the same average excellence as in 
India, “the subordinate and clerical staffs appeared to be decidedly inferior, and 
in some cases hardly worth the salaries which they are paid.” On the general 
question of labour Colonel Gracey makes the significant remark, since quoted 
in the House of Commons : 

“ The truth, I think, is that more could have been got out of both the Indians and 
natives of Africa if the officers who were placed over them had been better acquainted 
with their language and customs.” 

The newly opened country is, in Colonel Gracey’s opinion, capable of sus- 
taining a large industrial population, who will eventually be found on it, though 
time is required to teach savages habits of industry or to introduce settlers. 

It is estimated that the railway should reach the Lake about the end of 
October, 1901, and the earthwork completed and diversions removed about 
March next. Colonel Gracey offers a rough approximate estimate of the cost as 
reaching 45,206,000. re 

The later report on the railway, mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
contains returns of revenue, of capital, of expenditure and other statistics, and 
includes a map showing the course of the line. It informs us that the importa- 
tion of Indian labourers has now ceased, the exact number of Indian labourers 
for 1900-1 being 19,742 as against 2,506 local employés. The commissariat, 
though difficult in a country which produces very small supplies of suitable food, 
has been carried on without failure. Two steamers, to work on the lake in 
connection with the railway, are being built, and the ‘‘ William Mackinnon ” was 
completed in October of last year. 

Passing to the interesting report on the Protectorate of Uganda by 
Sir Harry Johnston, who, it will be remembered, went out to Uganda as H.M.’s 
Special Commissioner in the autumn of 1899, we note in the first place the 
absence of any recommendation as to an amalgamation or readjustment of the 
administration of the two East African Protectorates which has, we believe, been 
before the authorities, and widely regarded as urgently desirable for some 
time past. Possibly, however, the absence of any reference to the subject 
whatever is in itself significant, and a re-arrangement may not be far off. 
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Sir Harry Johnston sketches the previous history of Uganda, which was 
first heard of by the outside world from the explorers Speke and Grant in 1862, 
and was visited by Sir Henry Stanley in 1875. In 1876 the first British 
missionaries went out to the country, followed, a few years later, by Romanist 
White Fathers, emissaries of Cardinal Lavigerie. The deplorable feuds which 
sprang up between the native adherents of the two faiths were unfortunately a 
prominent feature of the following years, and led to a Mahommedan revolution, 
which for a time put an end to Christianity. 

In 1890 the Anglo-German Agreement placed Uganda within the British 
sphere of influence, and when the Imperial British East Africa Company found 
itself unequal to the task of administering the country, and gave notice of this 
inability to the Government, a considerable agitation took place in England as 
to the advisability or otherwise of retaining Uganda. The part which the Anti- 
Slavery Society took in urging the Government not to abandon the country has 
been recalled by Mr. C, H. Allen in a recent letter to Zhe Zimes, which we 
print below. 

In 1893 Sir Gerald Portal was sent out as Commissioner, and, as a result of 
his report, a Protectorate over the Kingdom of Uganda was declared in 1894. 

The country, however, was extremely difficult of access, the journey from 
the coast to the administrative centre of Uganda being a very long and laborious 
one, owing to the nature of the country and the tsetse fly. A railway therefore 
became a necessity, if Uganda was to be held, and its construction was begun in 
1896. 

Now, as Sir H. Johnston writes :— 


“The railway, telegraph and steamers have entirely altered the conditions of 
European life in Uganda, and have made the country relatively easy to administer, 
whereas before they existed there was no dependency on the British Crown which 
offered a more cruelly difficult task in administration than the Uganda Protectorate.” 


Sir H. Johnston refers to the employment of Soudanese troops, and to their 
subsequent mutiny, which he thinks might have been avoided at the time by 
greater tact and discretion, but must have occurred, sooner or later, owing to the 
Soudanese conviction that they could drive out the British and create a great 
Mahommedan kingdom in Uganda. King Mwanga had really more or less 
ranged himself against his country by his bloodshed and repulsive cruelty, 
and, together with the slave-raiding Kabarega, King of Unyoro, had become 
“‘the natural leader of all that section of the populace who clung to old customs, 
old savagery, slavery and polygamy, to everything, in fact, which European 
interference opposed or disapproved.” Consequently 


“The capture and exile of these two kings has drawn the thorn out of the 
wound of that portion of the Uganda Protectorate represented by the Kingdom or 
Province of Uganda and the Western and Central Provinces, and the wound has 
latterly healed. They have enjoyed almost unruffled peace since the deportation of 
these recalcitrant chieftains.” 
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Sir H. Johnston estimates the cost of our dealings with Uganda since 1894 
at £1,394,000 for administration and resulting wars for the protection of the 
country, and £ 4,900,000 for the railway, and raises the question whether we are 
justified in expending such vast sums of money on this enterprise. He answers 
with a decided affirmative. 


“Why, in the first place, do we hold Uganda? We do so for political and 
philanthropic reasons. The political reasons are that the lands comprised within the 
Uganda Protectorate contain the head-waters of the River Nile. The Power which 
holds Uganda—whether European or African—might by means of relatively simple 
engineering works, withhold the main source of the Nile supply from the irrigation of 
Egypt. . . . . . . We take a peculiar interest in the welfare of Egypt, because 
that country is at present such an important stage on the way to India. The 
maintenance of our control, therefore, over the East African and Uganda Protectorates 
is necessitated by our regard for the political future of India. There is a secondary 
reason, moreover. On account of our Indian Empire we are compelled to reserve to 
British control a large portion of East Africa. Indian trade, enterprise, and emigration 
require a suitable outlet. East Africa is, and should be, from every point of view, the 
America of the Hindu. We do not naturally desire to see all the Indian enterprise in 
Eastern Africa sheltered by a flag that is not British. I am aware that British Indian 
subjects carry on a brisk trade in German and Portuguese East Africa, and have little 
or nothing to complain of at the hands of the Portuguese or German authorities ; but 
at the same time I regard it as a political necessity that a portion (and, happily, it is 
the richest portion) of East Africa should be open to Indian enterprise under the 
British flag. 

“The philanthropic reasons for our holding Uganda may not be considered 
sufficient justification at the present day for the expenditure of the British tax-payer’s 
money, so that I will not dwell on them unduly. These reasons, however, in 1890 and 
1894, weighed almost more with the British Governments of those days than the political 
and commercial motives which I have brought forward. They were sufficiently 
powerful to cause both political parties who alternately govern the Empire to pledge 
themselves respectively to the maintenance of the British Protectorate, and this pledge 
must, within reasonable limitations, be held to bind us to the task, even at the cost of 
a few million pounds.” 


Sir Harry Johnston “states emphatically” that the natives have been far 
happier since the British Protectorate was established. In the old days, slave- 
raiding, constant warfare, cannibalism, and bloodthirsty ceremonies of the most 
disgusting kind were common, as the works of Speke and Grant, of Stanley, 
Lugard, and many missionary writers bear witness. 

“T believe I am stating the absolute truth when I sum up my impressions by 
declaring that the natives are far happier and much better off materially and morally 
by the establishment of British control over their destinies, and this will remain true 
so long as the first aim of the Uganda Administration is the interest and welfare’ of 
the inhabitants of the soil.” 


The great missions in the Uganda Protectorate have achieved most 
satisfactory results, and the Government, while naturally avoiding partisanship in 
matters of religion, advises the native chiefs in districts where Mahommedanism 
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has not obtained complete possession of the people, to encourage the establishment 
of Christian Mission stations and schools. 

Sir Harry Johnston makes some proposals for further opening up the 
country by roads, steamers, and another railway, and points out that in the 
Eastern Province of the Protectorate there is a territory, roughly about the size 
of Belgium, which is admirably suited for a white man’s country, being well 
watered, fertile and perfectly healthy. 

This part of the subject is summed up by the Commissioner’s remark :— 

“In my opinion, the Uganda Protectorate will not only justify and redeem in the 
future the money expended on its creation and development, but will further console 
us for similar expenditure on the less richly endowed Protectorate of East Africa. 
Uganda is the valuable hinterland of British East Africa, and British East Africa is 
indispensable to Uganda as being its coast region, and containing its great port, 
Mombasa.” 





The following letter from the Hon. Secretary was published in Zhe Times 
of July 30th :— 


To the Editor of Tue Times. 


S1r,—The very interesting sketch in Zhe Times of yesterday of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s paper (“ Africa, No. 7, 1901”), and your reference to his historical 
retrospect of the events that led up to the establishment of the Protectorate of 
Uganda, which I have not yet been able to see, will recall to the memory of 
many now living the important deputation of the Anti-Slavery Society which 
waited upon Lord Rosebery, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on 
October 20, 1892. 

As I am the only survivor of those officials of the Society who had the 
honour of addressing his lordship on that occasion, I beg to be allowed to state 
that more than one hundred gentlemen of influence in the Church, in Parliament, 
in commerce, and of geographical and colonial experience supported by their 
presence, and in some cases by their eloquence, the address presented to Lord 
Rosebery. The memorial commenced by “ deploring the prospective retirement 
of British agents from the sphere of action assigned to England in the regions of 
the equatorial lakes of Africa.” It depicted in strong colours the certainty of a 
great revival of slave-raiding and the slave trade, which had so long desolated 
that rich country, and it called his lordship’s attention to the clauses in the Act 
of the Brussels Conference, urging the signatory Powers to promote “the 
construction of roads, and in particular of railways, connecting the advanced 
stations with the coast, and permitting easy access to the inland waters.” The 
construction of a railway from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza and the 
establishment of a Protectorate in Uganda were in the Society’s address strongly 
urged. Sir Richard Temple, who explained the objects of the deputation, spoke 
eloquently in support of the plan for making a railway and of the establishment 
of a Protectorate on the western shore of the lake. These views were ably 
supported by influential gentlemen present, and the Foreign Secretary, in a 
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sympathetic speech, touched the hearts of all present by the following 
remarkable and prophetic words, which were speedily telegraphed through all 
her Majesty’s vast dominions. He said :— 

“Gentlemen, I say that whereas we view Uganda from all these different 
aspects, in my opinion you represent the greatest force of all, because you repre- 
sent what Mr. Bosworth Smith eloquently called that continuity of moral policy 
which Great Britain cannot afford at any time or under any dispensation to 
disregard. That continuity of moral policy is a moral force by which, in my 
opinion, this country has to be judged. It is the salt which savours our history ; 
it is the spirit which has exalted it ; and it is by that, when we have passed away, 
that, in my belief, we shall come to be judged.” 

Many of those who listened to those noble words, spoken nine years ago by 
the distinguished Foreign Secretary in his own room, have already passed away, 
but the spirit of those words still remains. In spite of all obstacles, physical and 
political, the iron road is now firmly established in that desolate region, and the 
march of civilisation goes on from point to point, till in a few weeks it will 
connect the fresh waters of the lake with the salt waters of the Indian Ocean. 
Human porterage—the cause of so much slave-raiding—will soon become 
obsolete, and slavery, we hope, will give way to free labour in every department 
of industry, whether predial or domestic, not only in Central but in East Africa 
and the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

Sir Harry Johnston, one of our ablest administrators and explorers, has just 
returned from Uganda, and has officially published the good tidings epitomised 
in Zhe Times, anid I beg to be permitted to offer him, in the same influential 
columns, the warm thanks and hearty greetings of the well-known Society that I 
still have the honour to represent ; though it seems but the other day that my 
successor, Mr. Travers Buxton, and I said good-bye and God-speed to this 
indefatigable and successful labourer in the vast African vineyard. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Hon. Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
July 27th. 


oe aha 
—<— 


The Wative Question in South Africa. 


THE Blue Book published at the end of July on certain legislation of the 
Transvaal affecting natives,* contains the text of the latest Gold Law and Pass 
Law of the Republic, and correspondence on the native labour question which 
has passed between Mr. Chamberlain and the High Commissioner. By the 
Native Pass Law on Gold Fields of 1899, very minute regulations are laid down 








*Cd..714. Price 1/-. 
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with regard to passes, the penalties for the contravention of which, by natives, 
are imprisonment with or without hard labour, and with or without lashes not 
exceeding 25 in number. The word ‘native’ applies to the males of all coloured 
races of South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain has admitted that this Pass Law is 
more severe than the previous one of 1896. In the Gold Law of 1808 there is 
a similar regulation as to passes, and, further, any coloured person (including 
“any African, Asiatic, native or coloured American person, coolie or Chinaman”) 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment or a flogging, for breaking a contract 
of service, for negligence, for refusal to work, or for insulting language used to 
those set over him. These penalties wére characterized in strong terms in the 
following telegram, addressed by Mr. Chamberlain to Lord Kitchener :— 

“ July 5th.—Referring to your despatch, May 17th, penalties for being without pass 
and for enforcing contracts are very heavy. They are not only heavier than those in 
force, for instance, in West Indies with regard to coolies deserting, but provision for 
flogging is, I think, unparalleled in legislation of any part of Empire, and I think you 
should instruct your legal adviser to consider whether provisions for flogging for 
failure to show pass and for breaches of a mere civil contract could not safely be 
repealed without waiting to consider other amendments of the law.” 


Now according to replies given by Mr, Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons these laws are at present in force in the Transvaal Colony, and are 
operative for the enforcement of labour. The second of the two had never been 
actually confirmed by the First Volksraad and had only provisionally been 
declared in force, but by Government proclamation of July 24th last this was 
declared to be of the same force as if it had been duly confirmed, By the same 
proclamation, however, the penalty of flogging provided by the Pass Laws is 
abolished except in one case (natives using another’s pass or making false 
statements) but it appears from Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Sir C. Dilke’s 
questions on this subject in the House of Commons on August 6th, that the 
proclamation does not deal with the Gold Law of 1898, under three sections of 
which the punishment of lashes is sanctioned. However, it is now only under 
one of these (section 149) that the infliction of lashes appears to be possible, and 
_Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that both of these exceptions would be 

reconsidered on Lord Milner’s arrival in South Africa. 

Therest of the correspondence published in the present Blue Book isconcerned 
with the palliatives or modifications of these laws which have been adopted by the 
present Government. The first of these was a Proclamation issued by Sir Alfred 
Milner, April 5th, 1901, providing for the establishment of certain Resident 
Magistrates’ Courts, and Special Criminal Courts at Pretoria and Johannesburg, 
and ordering that all sentences where the penalty exceeds a £10 fine or three 
months’ imprisonment, or 12 lashes, shall be forwarded to the Legal Adviser of 
the Government for submission to the High Commissioner. 

On April 24th a circular was issued by Mr. Solomon, the Legal Adviser, 
warning magistrates to be sparing in the use of the lash. On June 24th a 
proclamation was issued abolishing the minimum penalties of the Pass Law, 
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These measures are encouraging, and it is more encouraging to know that 
the whole of this legislation, which, as Mr. Chamberlain has said, is extremely 
complicated, was to be carefully reviewed as soon as Lord Milner got back to 
South Africa. 

The debate which took place in the House of Commons on this question on 
August 6th was a very important one, and produced some statements of Mr. 
Chamberlain as to the intentions of the Government which, while in some 
respects they are satisfactory, appear to us to be also fraught with some danger. 

Sir William Harcourt emphasized the paramount importance of the treat- 
ment of the native labour question, and drew attention to the evidence given by 
the representatives of the gold-mining interest before the Industrial Commission 
at Johannesburg to which we referred in our last issue. He correctly stated that 
the barbarous laws, which unfortunately are for the moment in force, were 
practically imposed upon the Transvaal Government by the gold-mining interest, 
who however failed to procure from the Boer administrators the adoption of 
their suggestions for forced labour or taxation. Not that the Boers were animated 
by philanthropy towards the natives, but they were not anxious to grant conces- 
sions to the hated Uitlander. Sir William Harcourt urged the danger there is in 
South Africa in allowing the natives to be under the influence of the capitalists, 
“who coerced the Boer Government into this legislation, and who, if we do 
not take care, will coerce the British Administration in South Africa into legislation 
with the same object.” 

Mr. Chamberlain declared that neither he nor the High Commissioner were 
likely to be deterred from their decision by any of the influences which were 
suggested, and, while he felt it impossible at once to revise the whole Transvaal 
legislation, he asserted that the Government were absolutely agreed that ‘“‘any- 
thing in the nature of slavery or forced labour will not and ought not to be 
permitted by the British parliament,” and that the laws must be revised at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Meanwhile, the law has been materially modified 
in the directions which we have already mentioned ; the Native Commissioner is 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, and the Attorney-General Mr. Solomon, comes of a family 
well known in Cape Colony as friends of the negroes. The Colonial Secretary 
went on to speak of the importance of “teaching the native to work,” and 
unfortunately, as we cannot but consider, frankly sanctioned the indirect method 
of taxation in order to induce the natives to work. We greatly fear that this in 
reality gives away the whole case. 

The proposal to tax the natives for the benefits which they enjoy from the 
British administration sounds reasonable enough, and the fact that incidentally 
the native will have to be industrious in order to meet the tax seems at first sight 
an added benefit; but when we consider that the native in most cases has a 
rooted objection to work underground, it will be seen that a heavy tax will 
probably be necessary to induce him to take to this labour to support himself, 
against his will, and such excessive taxation would be unjustifiable, and really 
nothing but a means of getting forced labour. Opponents of slavery must 
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stand out for the freedom of the native to work for the white man or not so 
to work, as he wills, for any other principle will justify forced labour, and in the 
end admit slavery. 

The Economist of August roth has an article commenting on the Debate in 
Parliament entitled “Black Labour in South Africa,” which is so reasonable, 
clear, and free from party bias, that we place some extracts before our readers 
who may not have seen the article itself. 


“ There are three opinions as to the treatment of the blacks in South Africa, and 
not two. It is usually believed that the only dispute is between the advocates and the 
opponents of slavery, but that is not the case. The first opinion is that of the Boers, 
which is that the blacks were intended to work for the white man, that they are not 
entitled to wages for their work except as a matter of grace, and that if they resist 
they should be whipped and shot until they obey. That is slavery. No one can read 
the history of South Africa without perceiving that this is the opinion of the Boers, 
that they have consistently acted upon it, that they act upon it now, and that a belief 
that the British will favour the natives is the strongest of the three causes which 
disincline them to accept our rule. . . . . . . The second opinion is that of 
the British in South Africa, which differs radically from that of the Boers, but is still 
not precisely that which is current among the majority at home. It is briefly this : 
that the natives have rights, especially to wages and just treatment, but that they are 
not at liberty to be idle, to break contracts at their own discretion, as, for instance, by 
strikes, or to demand wages which cannot be paid with due regard to the profits of 
the industry, and so cause themselves to be left in idleness. The British colonists, 
therefore, practically demand that every native should work, that Government or 
other fairly impartial authority should fix a maximum of wages, and that if these two 
rules are resisted, the native should be punished—as moderately as may be, but 
still punished—until they are obeyed. This opinion, as we understand his speech of 
Tuesday, is held by Mr. Chamberlain. . . . . . . The third opinion is that of 
the average Englishman at home, which is that the native ought to work, but that he 
ought not to be made to do it by direct punishment for not working, and that while 
he is not entitled by reason of his low civilisation to any kind of political power, he is 
entitled, if willing to work, to sell his labour at his own valuation, and to retreat to his 
hut if that valuation is not accepted. This is, of course, real freedom as it exists in 
India or among English women. It is perfectly certain that if some compromise 
cannot be found these three opinions will collide, and we are by no means satisfied 
that, should they collide, the British and Dutch settlers will be found in opposite 
camps. It is far more probable that they will unite. . . . .” 


The writer states his belief that “a compromise is possible if extreme views 
are laid aside.” Neither the Boer theory nor the theory of equality in voting 
power as between the colours would be tolerated by the British people. 


“They insist on a compromise between those two lines of thought and desire 
that the black man shall be induced to work as the white man is induced to work— 
by compulsions which, though nearly irresistible, shall still leave him as free as, for 
example, the white woman is.” 


The writer holds it untrue to say that the negro will not work when work is 
less disagreeable in its consequences than idleness, and instances the work done 
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by him without compulsion in the West Indies, and especially in Nigeria, “ with 
singular heartiness and energy,” though he is free to retreat into the bush. 


“All that he requires is inducement, and, clearly, the right of inducement is a 
good wage, to be partly settled by himself and partly by his employer, and a taxation 
which he cannot wholly escape.” 


Underground labour is spoken of as a partial exception to the rule, though 
the writer thinks the difficulty of getting natives to work in the mines is 
exaggerated, 


“ But if they are right the remedy is clear. The mine owners must import labour 
to meet their special want, as labour is imported in the Mauritius, in Ceylon, in 
Guiana, and even in the West India Islands under proper guarantees and careful 
guardianship. It may be that with imported labour inferior mines cannot be 
worked ; but then, that is the fate of inferior mines all the world over, in Cornwall no 
less than in the Transvaal. We do not believe that anywhere in the world, with the 
present means of communication, mines which will really pay will fail for want of 
labour, or that slave labour can ever in the long run be a profitable employment 
of force. At all events, as British opinion is now fixed, some expedient must be tried 
which is not that, for that will not be allowed.” 





The Loyptian Soudan. 


In a recent Report as to Irrigation Projects on the Upper Nile, &c., published 
as “ Egypt, No. 2 (rg01)” Sir William Garstin makes some noteworthy remarks 
on the general condition of the Soudan, 

In the covering despatch to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Cromer draws 
special attention to these conclusions, and says that he believes Sir William 
Garstin’s account of the present state of the country is entirely accurate. ‘‘ Much 
progress has unquestionably been made, but a great deal remains to be done.” 

Lord Cromer goes on to express his entire concurrence with Sir William 
Garstin’s recommendation of a railway to connect Khartoum with the Red Sea, 
which he considers “an urgent necessity,” and endorses it with the comment 
that ‘No very great material progress in the Soudan is possible until the Nile 
Valley and the Red Sea Coast are connected by railway.” As to the route, the 
shortest line is that from Suakin to Berber, but, in Lord Cromer’s judgment, it is 
as yet doubtful whether it is the best. 

It may be remembered that the making of this line was very strongly 
recommended 19 years ago, and that General Gordon considered it “a sine gud 
non for the well-being of the Soudan.” Its construction was urgently advocated 
by the Anti-Slavery Society, and the line was actually begun in 1885 for military 
purposes, but never completed. 

The following is an extract from Sir William Garstin’s Report :— 


“A visit to the Soudan in 1899 elicited the opinion that progress in that country 
must necessarily be slow. Subsequent visits have only tended to confirm the views 
then expressed. The resources of the country can at no time have been remarkable, 
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and now that it has been deprived of its former main source of wealth, viz., the supply 
of slaves, they are likely to be even less. The want of sufficient population must for 
years to come tend to delay its development, and this is an evil which time and rest 
alone can remedy. The mischief wrought during long years of misrule cannot be 
repaired inaday. Everything that is possible to relieve the condition of the inhabitants 
is being done by the competent officials charged with the administration of the country. 
The effects of two years of good government are everywhere apparent. The people 
are returning to their homes. Villages abandoned are being reoccupied, and new 
ones are springing up along the river banks. Signs of life and movement are visible 
in places which two years ago were deserted. Cultivation is slowly extending, and, 
with the assistance given by the Government, will probably ere long attain a more 
rapid rate of increase. The gum trade of Kordofan has this year made a fresh start 
into life, and will doubtless eventually surpass its former dimensions. Even the shy- 
ness of the negro tribes appears to have been in a great measure conquered. These 
people, instead of flying at the sight of a European, as was their custom not long ago, 
now approach with confidence, and barter their small wares for cotton stuffs. 

“All these facts are satisfactory, as far as they go, inasmuch as they prove that 
the people of the Soudan appreciate the benefits of a rule under which they can live 
contentedly and without fear of oppression. They do not, however, touch the larger 
question, of whether the Soudan, as a whole, will ever attain to such material 
prosperity as will enable it, not only to pay its way, but also to develop an important 
commerce and trade. To this question there can be no immediate answer. Time 
alone can solve it. The fringe, so to speak, of the country has, as yet, only been 
touched, and but little is known of the vast areas lying at a distance from the two 
rivers. Future experience may reveal resources, as yet unsuspected. The precious 
metals and minerals may one day be discovered in quantities sufficient to make their 
working worth undertaking. Coal, if it ever be found, would materially change the 
situation. It is, then, too soon to say that the Soudan has no future. The most that 
can be asserted is, that this future does not appear to be an immediate one. Efforts 
must, for the present, be directed to opening up communications, and to developing 
those portions of the area which seem to give most promise of rapid improvement. 
The removal of the sudd in the Bahr-el-Gebel has been a most important step in the 
first direction, and the construction of a line of railway between Khartoum and the 
sea will have far-reaching results. Improvement of the navigation of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal will afford a means of opening up the resources of a district, which Junker 
describes as ‘excelling all those of the White Nile Valley, in its natural resources, 
and in the intelligence and industry of its inhabitants.’ 

“No one who has visited the White and the Blue Niles can doubt that it is to the 
eastern, rather than to the western, provinces, that the Soudan must one day look for 
a possible source of agricultural wealth. On the one side lie tracts of the richest 
soil, only awaiting water and population for their development. On the other are 
immense areas of inferior soil, bounded by wide swamps, and containing a population 
so indolent and so ignorant, that even the most enthusiastic reformer must be 
discouraged by their apathy.. As with the agricultural comparison, so with the trade 
of the two areas. This last is far more likely to spring up and flourish in the east, 
than in the west. . . . . . Enough has beensaid. It would be equally unwise 
to despond of the future of the Soudan as to take too sanguine a view of any 
immediate return to prosperity. The country wants peace and good government, and 
above all, time to recuperate.” 
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We note the following remarks in.a speech recently made at a public dinner 
in Glasgow by the Sirdar (Sir Reginald Wingate) :— 

“‘ With reference to the Soudan, we were only at the beginning of our 
great work there, but he had every hope that there was considerable scope 
for commercial enterprise of all sorts in that country. It was, however, 
absolutely essential that there should be an outlet for Soudanese trade towards 
the Red Sea—in other words, the Nile Valley must be connected with Suakin 
.or some other port in the Red Sea.” 


we 
—— 


Morocco. 


A LONG account of recent scandals in Morocco was lately received by a 
member of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society, which led to the following 
letter being addressed to Zhe Times on behalf of the Society ; it appeared in the 
issue of August 31st :— 


To the Editor of THE Times, 


S1r,—The information respecting the late representative of the Sultan of 
Morocco to the Court of St. James’s which was published in Zhe Zimes of the 
17th inst., though very startling to those unacquainted with the ups and downs of 
powerful officers in the Empire still lingering to its fall in North-West Africa, 
causes no surprise to many persons in this country. 

More than a month ago the Anti-Slavery Society received from a trusted 
correspondent in Morocco a history of the extraordinary rise from the ranks of 
the person selected by the officials who have influence with the Sultan to 
represent his Shereefian Majesty at the Court of King Edward. In the country 
of the Moors it seems inevitable that when a Grand Vizier or other powerful 
officer has “ made his pile,” the Government will find means to “ squeeze” him, 
and put some other tool in his place. 

Our correspondent states that in March last El Hadji el Mokhtar, the Grand 
Vizier, was imprisoned, his house pillaged, and all his possessions, including 150 
slaves—many of whom he had freed—were sold for the benefit of a Government 
that seldom uses its power save to abuse it. The struggle that is now going on 
between the late representative of the Sultan in England and a powerful minister 
named Sid Gharnit for the vacant office of Grand Vizier was described in a very 
graphic manner in an interesting editorial in Zhe Zimes of the 23rd inst. 
Whether the official who so lately had the honour of an interview with King 
Edward VII. will succeed in holding the high position of Grand Vizier, which he 
had already assumed, is one of those problems upon which persons acquainted 
with Morocco would hardly care to venture an opinion. 

Besides the late Grand Vizier already mentioned, our correspondent gives 
the names of several others who have recently been degraded and imprisoned, 
the whole of their property confiscated, and their slaves or servants—many of 
the former having been already set free—sold in the nearest public slave-market. 
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In almost every case these poor creatures, to the number of 150 to 200, were 
torn from their homes, separated from their wives and children, and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. It is painful to hear that the young boys were kept 
back to become eunuchs, whilst the girls were destined for the harem. 

Amongst these victims of a despotic tyranny we find the names of the 
Master of the Ceremonies at the late Sultan’s Court, and the Governor of 
Morocco City, an extremely dignified and handsome man, with whom we had a 
most interesting interview a few years ago. This able and powerful Governor of 
the capital city fell a victim to the plots that have distinguished the present reign, 
and, together with his brother, was thrown into prison, while about 200 of his 
freed slaves were publicly sold. 

Meanwhile, the Sultan appears to be kept by his present favourites in a 
state of ignorance of public affairs, whilst every inducement is given him to 
refrain from any active interference in the struggle for power that is continually 
going on at his Court. We are informed by our correspondent that since March 
last some four or five of the highest officials have been thus degraded, robbed, 
and imprisoned, and at least 1,050 slaves have been sold in the open markets, 
of whom more than one-half had been set free by their former masters. 

The lugubrious picture of Morocco given by our correspondent more than 
a month ago, and so fully confirmed in Zhe Times editorial of Friday last, 
coupled with the increasing activity of the slave-market, with all its worst forms 
of cruelty and injustice, is very disheartening, and leads one to apprehend that 
the revolution predicted by many thoughtful persons in Morocco may not be far 
distant. 

On behalf of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Hon. Secretary, 


TRAVERS BUXTON, Secretary. 





Slave Trading for West Africa. 


In the reports of Colonel Harding, the Acting Administrator in North Western 
Rhodesia, included in the report of the British South Africa Company, we find 
further references to slave trading in Barotseland on which we inserted a short 
paragraph in our last issue. In the course of a journey which Colonel Harding 
took to the source of the Zambesi river, near the boundaries of North Western 
Rhodesia and the Congo Free State, he wrote, April 1900 :— 

“ Six days’ walking brought me to Ekaling’s Kraal, which is situated in Lat. 11° 
8'S., Long. 24° 40’ E., and not more than 20 miles from the source of the Zambesi. 
Travelling up beside the river, still interviewing native chiefs, I daily came upon the 
disused camps of the Mombari (?. ¢. Bihé slave traders) and hourly passed signs of 
their nefarious traffic. ‘Deserted kraals, uncultivated gardens, were everywhere in 
evidence, but as we passed through these depressing scenes (with one exception only 
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when the natives mistook us for a slave caravan) my welcome was most cordial, my 
daily requirements were when possible supplied, and the loyalty of the district to 
Lewanika was repeatedly confirmed.” 


Again in a letter dated two months later from Lealui, Barotseland, the 
Acting Administrator wrote :— 


“During my journey from Nyakatoro to Bihé I met five Mombari caravans 
proceeding to the Mambunda and Mashukulumbwe country for slaves. These caravans 
are usually under the charge of Mombari traders. Eight or ten enterprising Biheans 
(Mombari) will combine with their followers, and leave Bihé under one elected 
recognised head man or captain. This distinction falls as a rule on the person who 
pools the greatest amount of goods, or who by past experience has shown himself 
an adept in his pernicious profession. These caravans vary in size from 50 to 100 
carriers, each loaded with goods. With these they purchase a small quantity of 
rubber and secure numerous slaves. 

“ Arriving at a suitable locality for the trade, they separate, and going in different 
directions, often travelling 200 or 300 miles, they collect their slaves, and finally return 
to some agreed spot, where, combining forces, they form a party which no one could 
attack with impunity. For the greater part of the journey the slaves are kept in shackles 
or roped together to prevent their escape. IIl-fed, cruelly treated, these unfortunate 
victims succumb by the score, and the path from Mosiko to the Qwanza was lined with 
the remains of these unfortunates in every stage of decomposition, this being 
particularly noticeable in the “ hunger country” between Forts Mosiko and Madoto. 
The trees and bushes lining my path were ornamented with discarded shackles and 
yokes. and on more than one occasion I noticed the broken skull of a decaying skeleton, 
smashed to end the victim’s sufferings.” 


According to a statement made by the Rev. George Grenfell of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, the oldest English missionary in the Congo Free State, which 
has recently appeared in the Press, the State forces are proceeding to the 
southern frontier to put a stop to the illegal recruiting of labourers for the 
Portuguese colonies, much of the Portuguese territory east of Angola having been 
depopulated. 


“Native emissaries of Portuguese labour agencies are now trespassing 
upon the Congo State, in order to satisfy the growing demand. So keen 
are these recruiting agents, and so substantial are the capitation fees, that the 
traffic is said by those who have been in the midst of its operations to be in- 
distinguishable from the old time slave trade. The labourer is engaged for 
a certain number of years, the chief receives a big advance, but the labourer 
never returns.” : 





Convict-Leasing in the United States. 


In 1899 we published an account of some of the abominations of this 
system, as carried out in the chain-gangs and prison camps of the Southern 
United States, applying both to white and black convicts; The Howarp 
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AssociaTIon, which collected and diffused the information, and so led to much 
discussion in the various States concerned, has recently issued another leaflet on 
the subject in which some improvement in the treatment of these convicts is 
reported, at any rate of those who are retained under the immediate control of the 
State authorities. Amongst this particular class, decided progress has been made 
in the States of Georgia and Louisiana. In the latter the leasing-out system is 
reported to be abolished, and it is said to be gradually disappearing in several 
other States ; an increasing interest is being taken in the general treatment of the 
coloured people by good men and women in various parts of the South. 
In Georgia— 

“The system has been radically changed, because all the juvenile 
convicts have been separated from adult hardened criminals, and the women 
have been collected in separate prisons. The long-term, able-bodied 
convicts are leased to well-known and reputable business firms. The prison 
management is placed under the control and constant supervision of three of 
Georgia’s most reputable citizens, who are salaried to give constant attention 
to the welfare of these convicts.” 


No system of inspection or regulation, however, can prevent “ hellish 
cruelty,” whilst such camps as those of the South continue to exist. 


“The most abominably cruel sentences continue to be passed upon 
negroes, in the South, for petty offences, which in other countries would 
merely involve a reprimand, or a very brief detention. Thus, a negro was 
lately sent to the gangs for fifteen years, for stealing a box of soap! And 
black children get sentences of ten years for games ‘ obstructing ’ the streets. 

“The American journals from time to time report lynchings, kidnappings, 
and other outrages, perpetrated chiefly upon the negroes, and occasionally 
on white persons also. But where one such crime becomes known to the 
public, there is reason to believe that a much larger number of such atrocities 
take place in secret. The Southern newspapers state that thirteen planters 
in South Carolina were recently fined (though in very small amounts) for 
enslaving and whipping negroes whom they had induced to sign ‘contract 
labour’ papers.” 

The lynching of negroes even with barbarous tortures, is sometimes defended 
on the ground that the negroes are licentious and dishonest, but in too many 
cases the white population, and even the legal authorities, have set the example. 

“The grossest licentiousness is practised and encouraged by the officers 
of some of the convict camps. . . . . . . Very cruel punishments 
are inflicted in some of the convict camps, such as scores of lashes on the 
bare back, for slight offences. Women also are brutally flogged.” 

A well-known southern lady speaking at the recent “ National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections” stated that— 

“ Negro children are still sent to prison with adult criminals, and that 
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they leave it ‘half devil and half beast.’. In one jail fifty children were 
incarcerated, whose only offence was ‘stealing a ride on a train.’ She 
asked : ‘ How can we hope that brutal assaults will cease while we are making 
brutes of human beings?’ - Another Southern authority remarks that a 
similar description applies to the prisoners in nearly every Southern State, 
and adds : ‘It has recently been proved that men, women and children are 
held in a worse bondage than before Emancipation.’ 

“ A Committee of Investigation in South Carolina lately found a number 
of innocent persons in convict stockades. They were being chained, flogged 
and cruelly overworked. Occasionally even white persons are kidnapped 
and obliged to work in remote camps, or mines, in the South. But it is a 
frequent practice to inveigle, or force, negroes into them.” 


In some of the Southern States exemplary attempts have been made to 


detect and bring to'justice the offending parties. 


But— 


“Even State Legislatures may be successfully foiled, or defied. The 
Florida Legislature has,appointed a committee to visit the convict camps in 
that State. They reported of one of them (in Citrus County): ‘Your Com- 
mittee found a deplorable condition of affairs in this camp, and cannot present 
in language the true situation. We found a system of cruelty and inhumanity 
that would be hard to realise, unless it could be seen and heard.’ It is 
very significant that the same Committee afterwards ascertained that prisoners 
had been punished for replying to their inquiries. 

“If such obstacles attend officia/ commissions, private investigators or 
informants must experience the utmost difficulty and personal risks. 

“ Imprisonments of negro offenders in the South are often arbitrarily 
prolonged, in the interest of contractors. An able paper in the Boston 
Arena (March, 1901), states that in Louisiana ‘ one out of every four and a- 
half white prisoners receives a pardon, while only one out of every forty-nine 
negroes obtains such clemency.’ A similar injustice rules in other States 
also. The Avena adds: ‘There are out three reformatory prisons in the 
eight extreme Southern States, and no State reformatories. Measures for 
reform in the penal institutions are not one-half as great as in the North. 
The penalties are extreme. Life sentences are frequently given for burglary. 
The whites cause crime among the negroes by attentions to negro women. 
The attitude of the white women in the South is conducive to negro 
immorality ; for they are generally indifferent to the relations of their hus- 
bands and brothers with negresses.’ ” 


The Howard Association remarks with truth that, even on the ground of self- 
interest, it is of importance that the white community should seek to raise the 
moral condition of the black race, and to discontinue the debasing influences 
of chain-gangs, convict camps and lynchings, and that the executive authorities 
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of all the Southern States should be urged on by patriotic and humane persons 
te active efforts for reform. 

It has been proposed by a gentleman of experience in the United States 
that non-partisan Boards should be created by law, as in the Northern States, to 
inspect everything pertaining to prison management and make reports and 
recommendations thereon. At present very few of the Southern States have 
such Boards. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION IN FRENCH 
COLONIES. 


The August number of A/rika deals with a Memorandum addressed by 
the “Comité de protection and de défense des indigtnes” to the French 
Colonial Minister on the imposition of forced labour in the French Protectorates 
of the Soudan, French Congo, Madagascar, Indo-China, and New Caledonia. 
According to this document both Government officials and private contractors 
proceed on the assumption, that the native is incorrigibly lazy and it is only by 
coercion that he can be induced to work, a preconceived notion which at the 
outset has injuriously affected the relationship between the French “ protector,” 
and the “ protected” race. The natives have a keen memory of the sacrifices 
entailed upon them by compulsory labour, some of the hardship of which 
might have been avoided. As the requirements of the Government and of 
private companies extended, the burthen has been felt the more oppressive 
through the exaction being imposed at a distance of four or five days’ journey, 
or in an unhealthy locality, or with inadequate food supply. 

In those colonies where feudal service is abolished, application is made by 
officials or colonists to the chief of a village for a certain number of “ free 
labourers” ; these are taken under close escort to the spot where they are 
required, or shipped off from some port to their destination. In this manner 
the natives are deprived of the right of choice with regard to their labour, and 
the same abolition of individual liberty takes place (and is condoned by 
Government) when contracts for delivery of certain products are entered into, 
not with natives individually, but with the head of a tribe. 

In presence of these abuses, the Committee advocates a legal regulation of 
the Colonial Labour System, in accordance with the example of England and 
Holland. Some of the evils of the present system are becoming apparent even 
to those who have hitherto upheld it. Sometimes the natives break their contract, 
having had no clear idea of the nature of their engagement ; and in such case the 
colonists have no legal redress. Another serious point is the alarming rate of 
mortality in connection with forced labour, partly on account of its unusual nature 
or of the unaccustomed locality, partly through absence of the most elementary 
precautions for protecting life. To give one instance: Road making in 
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Madagascar has decimated the population to such an extent, that the Colonists 
have had to memorialise the Government on the subjett, pointing out the 
impossibility, if this killing process is to go on, of obtaining the necessary labour 
for themselves. / 

The pertinent question arises: Should not all possible means be. taken to 
preserve the native race, seeing that in its‘conservation and: development resides 
the greatest value of all Colonial assets? And by way of answer to this question 
thé Committee has formulated a series of suggestions for the consideration of the 
Colonial-authorities. In the first place the recognition of the rights of the 
individual native is insisted upon. Contracts should be entered into, not with 
heads’ 6f Villages or chiefs of tribes, but with the men themselves ; they should 
be worded i in the language understood by the native and contain a declaration 
as to his free consent, as well as a reference to the Court of jurisdiction in case 
of disputes ; and they should be signed in the — of the official appointed 
for,the purpose of giving them validity. 

The claim of the native to a certain number of free digs or holidays should 
be conceded, as well as to freedom of movement after work hours. 

» The employer should no longer have the right of arbitrary punishment, at 
present exercised, by bodily violence or short allowance of,food. Contraventions 
to be visited with heavy fines or imprisonment. 

Forced labour should be required for public purposas only (whether of the 

Government or of the district or village), and should be subject to a limit 
of time (20 days in the year) and of distance from home (12 kilometers.) Extra 
requisitions, in cases of fire, flood or invasion, to be reported to the Ministry 
within a month. 
For the carrying out of these measures and for the general protection of 
native rights an independent official should be appointed by the Colonial Office, 
ohe of'whose duties should be to prepare an annual Report upon the material 
and‘ moral condition of the native labourers. 

' ‘Ehus far these proposals have not been accepted by the French Ministry, 
and.an officially inspired article since published seeks to demonstrate their 
impracticability, in. some colonies atany rate ; but they»remain: on record as 
evidence. of the existence in France’ of a real philanthropitiinterest it: the: native 
rac@g,'and will serve as an ideal towards the realisation of; _ steadfast: efforts 
will be henceforth directed. 7x elie 
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NEW MEMBER”.OF couieeres:’ 


Mr. B..R.. Batrour,'of Townley Hall, Drogheda, - a Corresponding 
Member,-of the  ANTL-SLAVERY Socirty, has been el a member ‘oft«its 
Committee. Ko, ry gas rote to? 
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